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FPARM FOR SALE. 


A valnable Farm near Haddonfield, N. J., (be- 
longing 'o the estate of Harrison Alderson, deceased), 3 
containing 112 acres of land, within 1} miles of x 
Railroad station at Haddonfield. This tract is in a oy 
high state of cultivation and well adapted to Market 2 
Gardening, Dairy Farming or a combination as at 
present of both. 12 acres of good Meadow with two 
permanent streams of water. Excellent farm house 
with all the vecessary Barns, Stabling and out-houses 
complete. Persons desirous of viewing the premises 
can do so by applying at the farm or through 
STEPHEN G. COLLINS, 1113 Market Street, Phila., 
to whom all letters can be addressed. 3-2m. 












The Autumn term of this School will open Ninth 
mo. 4th, and continue twenty weeks. A very large 
addition to the boys’ department, and extensive im- 
provements in other parts of the building, will be 
completed before the opening of school. 

A new school-room, double the size of the former 

™ one, new recitation rooms, a dining room for the 
whole school, separate lodging rooms for the pupils, 
lavatories and bath rooms with hot and cold water 
in each story, steam heat throughout boys’ wing, 
and other improvements, will greatly add to the 
health and comfort of the pupils. No pains will be 
spared to render the school worthy of public confi- 
dence. 

Catalogues containing terms, &c., forwarded on 
application. 

Applications for admission should be addressed to 

ALBERT K. SMILEY, 
Principal Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nortu Cotiece Avenus ano Twenty-Ssconp Sr., 
Philadelphia. 

The Twenty-third Annual Session will begin on 
Thursday, October 31, 1872. 

Clinical advantages of an extended character are 
provided. 

For catalogue and other information address 

EMELINE H, CLEVELAND, M. D., See’y, 
2-4t 1800 Mt. Vernon St., Phila. 
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PRIENDS'’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


Engraved ; size 16 x 2linches. Price, post-paid, a 
Demi Paper $1.00. Bristol Board $1.50. Parch- , 
ment $2.50. 

We have a First-ctass Boox Biypgry. uf 

Record Books for Quarterly and Monthly Meet- ‘% 
ings, and all kinds of Blank Books, made to order. +4 
Papers and Magazines neatly bound. a 

NICHOLSON & BRO., 
Booksellers and Stationers, Richmond, Ind. 


Fyce Pub Library 2) 25 
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FOR SALE, 4] 
The fine suburban residence of the late Hannah 
J. Williams, beautifully situated on the east, over- 
looking and adjoining the city of Richmond, Ind. It 
is a good brick house of fifteen rooms, elegantly 
finished with all modern conveniencies, with 34 yw 
acres of ground and gardea in a high state of culti- : 
vation, stables and other out-buildings; in fact 
everything to make a home desirable. Price $15,000. 
Apply to COGGSHALL & DICKINSON, Real Estate 
Agents, Richmond, Wayne Co., Ind. 2. tf. 


10) ‘ 
1033 Took! Look! 1033 

WALL PAPERS, FALL STYLES, WALL PAPERS, 
Hung by Good Workmen. 


89,000 PATENT SPRING WINDOW SHADE *) 
ROLLERS 


in use. No cords or pulleys used. Beware of imi- 
tations. 

JOHNSTON'S DEPOT, 1033 Spring Garden Street ; 
below Eleveaoth Street, Phila. 


MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, if 


Removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 N. 
10th Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


































~ KID GLOVES. 


We have just received our Fall Importation of 


KID GLOVES 


In shades expressly for 


FRIENDS, 


To which we call special attention. 


STOKES & WOOD. 
8, W. cor. of Seventh and Arch Sts, Phila, 
~—-s GLOSING OUT. 


The balance of our stock MUST be sold. 
PRICES TO SUIT. 


os H Neen erence 
ee eee \RIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER, No. 23, for 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, k Seventh month, 1872. Price mailed, 65 cents. 


26 South Second Street. For sale. by A. LEWIS, 109 N. 10th St., Phila 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The next Term begins Ninth month 11th, 1872. 
Examination for admission begins at niné o'clock on 
the day before. 

Arrangements are in progress to establish a course 
in Practical Science and Civil Engineering, 10 which 
students may be admitted next Term. The endeavor 
will be made to approximate our course in such 
studies, as nearly as possible, to those in other in- 
stitutions of the first class. 

Students having homes within a convenient dis- 
tance may be admitted to the College for instruc- 
tion without board. 

The Faculty will endeavor to seek opportunities 
by which young men so disposed may meet a part of 
their college expenses by labor and economy. 

For other information address SAMUEL J. GUM- 
MERE, President, Haverford College P. O., Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa. 49 9t. 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE AT WAT- 
KIN’S GLEN. 

To Tourists in quest of new places of resort, where 
the sublime and the grand in nature rivet the at- 
tention, this place offers unsurpassed attractions. 
The new house, situated on one of the highest poiots 
of the Glen, about 400 feet above the town of Wat- 
kins, is now open for visitors. It is lighted with 
gas, contains sizty-two rooms, all the furniture, bed- 
ding, &c. for which is entirely new. Suites of rooms 
for families or companies of friends can be secured 
by telegram or letter. Invalids and those desiring 
quiet repose may rest assured of being accomwmo- 
dated, while for others ample opportunities are 
afforded for active exercise io the exploration of the 
almost endless variety of the wonders of nature here 
concentrated. 

Upon arriving at the town of Watkins enquire for 
the Porrer or THE GLEN Mountain Hovse, who will 
show visitors to the coach and carefully take charge 
of their buggage. Terme $3.00 per day or $18.00 
per week. JOHN J. LYTLE, 

Proprietor. 


‘SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada.., 


Having engaged in another occupation, intends to 
close out bis Entire Stock of 


DRY GOODS 


aT 


REDUCED PRICES, 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, é&e. 


Please give him a call, as he will sell very cheap. 


OAE GROVE SEMINARY, 
VASSALBORO’, MAINE. 

An English and Classical Boarding and Day 
School for both sexes. Moderate prices, thorough 
training, and good influences. 

Autumn term of 12 weeks opens Ninth mo. 3d, 
1872. Address the Principal, 

Ricuarp M. Jonas, 
Vassalboro’, 
Maive. 
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. FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT GERMANTOWN. 


, The Committee having engaged an experienced 
Male Teach'r competent to give instruction in the 
, branches taught by the late Principal, the school 
, will re-open on Second-day, the 9th of Ninth mo., 
with the expectation of continuing its past high 
|; standard as » graded school. The school is divided 
;into Primary, Intermedinte, and Higher Depart- 
ments, each supplied with good Teachers; and the 
course of study includes the usual English branches, 
| Mathematics, Latin, Greek, if desired, French and 
| Drawing. Special facilities for instruction in Chem- 
| istry, Physics, and Physiology sre afforded by a 
suitable Laboratory, ample Philosophical apparatas, 
and a very superior sei of Auzonz’s Models in Com- 
parative Anatomy. 
For terms, &c , apply to the Clerk of Committee, 
SAMUEL EMLEN, 
Germantown, or 627 Market St. Philada. 


WESTERN SPRINGS, 


Nine miles from the city limits. 
above the Lake. 


1,4t. 


One hundred feet 

Soil rich and well suited to 
GARDENING AND NURSERY PURPOSES. 
Trains almost hourly. Prospect of a Friends 

meeting. Combining the comforts of both city and 


country life, it promises to be one of the most desi- 
rable suburbs of Chicago. 


LOTS AND LAND 
by the acre for sale on the most favorable terms to 
residents. 


Address or apply to 


T. C. HILL, 


136 State Street, 
Curcaeo, It. 
Bosinzss ‘NE! BE RING TO ADVERTISE 
judiciously and cheaply, in city or country 
papers, should get an estimate from 


N. W. AYER & SON, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
NO. 733 SANSOM ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


Who have facilities for the insertion of advertise- 
ments in newspapers throughout the country, un- 
surpassed by those of any other agency. An esti- 
mate showing the cost of advertising in any paper, 
or list of papers, sent free upon application. Send 
for circular and list of papers. 


$2000 


Per Annum 
CAN BE MADE IN SELLING THE 


NEW 


WHEELER & WILSON 


Sewing Machine. 


A few active, reliable business men of good 
habits and address, wanted in desirable territory at 
present unoccupied. Wagons furnished ; Security 
required. Send for information, or call on 


| PETERSON & CARPENTER, Gen’! Agt’s. 
914 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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ONE REDEEMED, 


While perusing the brief memoirs p blish- 
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this time she appears to have been more and 
more attracted to our Society, and soon after 
removed to reside in the family of a Friend 
in Darlington. 

During her residence there, she writes, 7th 
month 14th, 1839: “ What a coming to the 
light has the silence of this morning's meet- 
ing been to me. More searching than any 
sermon I ever heard. Silent worship ap- 
pears to me a most striking, yet most natural 
ackoowledgment of the presence of the in- 
visible Jehovah. My mind is in a strange 
state about Friends. I feel forbidden to 
read their writings or consult any of them,” 
but she says, alluding to the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit: “I find it leads me into the 
same paths which th y tread. While wait- 
ing upon God, I felt a powerful call to go to 
the room of one of the servants who is sick. 
Aiter much conflict and tryiog in vain to get 
my message beforehand, I went, and while 
sitting in silence beside her, I felt directed to 
read, ‘God so loved the world that he gave 
His only begotten son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life,’ etc. The next evening I sat 


ed in the annual record of deaths among|down beside her again. She soon said, ‘I 
Friends in Kogland, some | assages in the| should like you to read again.” This was an 
life of Mary Ann Willis, who died in 1865, unexpected reward. They were enviable feel- 


arrested attention. 


She was not a member of our religious So- 
ciety by birth-right, but believing herself 


called to a more spiritual communion than | 


she could realize in partaking of outward or- 
dinances, left the congregation into which she 
had been introduced by the baptism of im- 
mersion. For a short time she associated 
herself with a few persons who had retired 
from the Scotch Church and “ met to wor- 
ship God by expression or silence, as they be- 
lieved themselves led by the Spirit of God.” 
Nothing is recorded respecting her experi- 
ence among these people, but in her memo- 
randa, she says: “My miod was led from 
shadow to substance until, in the latter end 
of the year 1838, dear 
hand J. J. Gurney on the distinguishing views 
of Friends, and George Fox’s journal.” From 


. + put into my} 


ings with which I read to her ‘I am the 
resurrection and the life: he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; 
‘and whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
ishall never dic.” My tongue was loosed to 
‘speak to her of the importance of things un- 
|seen and eternal, She listened with atten- 
tion and tears.” 

| Third month Ist, 1840. The desire takes 
| root in.my:oul that God would prepare me 
| for the work, and then open for mea path 
|of extensive usefulness among the poor. My 
| soul yearns for them; and when I ask for 
| more faith and strength, God seems to say, 
\‘use what thou hast among the poor, and 
| prove me now herewith.’ ” 

| _ Is there not in this simple record a sugges- 
, tive Christian Jesson ? It brings to mind the 
scene when the disciples of John came to 
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50 FRIENDS’ 
Jesus to inquire whether He was “The 
Lamb of God,” and one of the evidences 
given in reply was, “ The poor have the Gos- 
pel preached unto them,’—and another, 
where Jesus says, “ Call the pour, the maimed, 
the lame, the blind, and thou shalt be blessed, 
for they cannot recompense thee, for thou 
shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of 
the just.” And yet another—when the apos- 
tles, James, Cepbas and John, perceived the 
grace given unto Paul, and extended the 
right hand of fellowship, their concern was 
that the poor should be remembered. Does 
it not also remind us of the promise to those 
who are faithful in the true fast to the Lord 
in remembering the poor and oppressed, that 
their “light shall break forth in the morning?” 
And again, of the blessing to him that con- 
sidereth the poor, “the Lord will deliver 
him ip time of trouble? 

In 1840, Mary A. Willis was received as a 
member of the religious Society of Friends, 
and soon after, she writes: “I felt my own 
views enlarged while speaking to a sick man 
of the way of salvation. True progress, I 


know, consists not in the accumulation of 


knowledge, but to the faithful use of that 
which we have.” 

Some years afterwards, when reading the 
life of one who had been attached to our So- 
ciety, but had decided to partake of the or- 
dinances, she remarks respecting the bread 
and wine, “I never did find that this ‘ ordi- 
nance’ was the means of increasing that 
faith which did feed on Christ.” “ For al- 
though like...... I had desired to par- 
take of bread and wine, and to be baptized 
by immersion, from the belief that the ob- 
servance of these things was obligatory on 
all who professed the Christian name, yet my 
soul hungered and thirsted for a deeper know!- 
edge of Him who is the “ Bread of life,” who 
came down from heaven and giveth life unto 
the world, and I was sorely diappointed that 
these observances, which I had so long de- 
sired to participate in, did not feel to be the 
means of bringing me nearer to Him who is 
the way, the truth, and the life. Often did I 
feel the danger of becoming a formalist. 
Praised, forever praised, be that Power which 
bas brought me out of the miry clay and set 
my feet upon a rock. Did those who haye 
had an education in the Society of Friends 
but know their privileges, surely they would 
prize them more highly.” 

Becoming a recorded minister in our reli- 
gious body, she was frequently engaged in the 
service of the Gospel in various parts of Eng- 
land. Among the dales in Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, sbe had many public meetings. In 
former days there had been wholesale dis 
ownments in those parts, for “ marrying out.” 
In some districts it is stated that there were 
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finally no members left, and the meeting- 
houses were shut up. Their descendants be- 
came scattered like sheep without a shepherd, 
She felt that they might be gathered up 
again. The housee were opened for her 
meetings, and she says: “in that old place at 
Grisedale, the contriting power of the Lord’s 
presence was so felt that many of the strong 
men bowed their heads and wept aloud. It 
was a stormy morning, and the road so diffi- 
cult that men had to lift the carriage through 
gaps in the rough stone walls as we ascended 
the hill, and when the horse could get no fur- 
ther, they took me out and spread rugs on a 
hand-barrow and carried me over the fell and 
set me down at the door of the house. Ob my 
Heavenly Father, Thou hast been unspeaka- 
bly good to me. Thine has been the power, 
and Thine be all the praise. My cup feels 
at times to run over with blessing.” 

Recurring subsequently to this engagement, 
she says, 2d month 24th, 1861: “ The peo- 
ple have a strong leaning towards the Society. 
They evidently need instrumental help, and 
would receive it freely and most gratefully. 
I trust the hearts of those who love the 
spreading of the truth may be turned in Gos- 
pel love to this people. They came gladly 
to the meetings, many of them walking a 
number of miles to attend them, and in some 
of their gatherings the felt power of the 
Lord was indeed over all, and | was enabled 
to declare among them the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. 

“T feel the review of the state of our own 
meetings to be a serious one. There are 
large numbers who hear the word preached 
gladly. There are no inconsiderable num- 
ber coming forward in the ministry of that 
word. Still there remains the old leaven of 
traditional religion, which must be wholly 
purged out before we can arise and shine as 
the redeemed of the Lord. I apprehend that 
as a professedly religious Society, our safety 
and prosperity lies in our individual recur- 
rence to first principles ; of repentance toward 
Go :, and faith toward our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ; and I thankfully believe that 
the number of those who build their hope of 
life eternal upon that sure foundation, is in- 
creased and increasing.” 

As she approached the end of time, she 
says: “ The earnest longing of my soul is to 
know more and more of the height and 
depth, the length and breadth of God’s re- 
deeming love in Christ Jesus. Christ has 
been precious to my soul from early child- 
hood, but I now want to lay hold of Him 
with an enlarged faith, to see Him as the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.” 

During her last illness her sufferings were 
intense; but her mind was kept in perfect 
peace; so that even whilst passing through 
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the furnace her voice was lifted up in prayer | does this idea possess the mind in some cases, 
and praise. She said that all her life fong| that ministers claim to speak from verbal in- 
she had felt a shrinking from death, but now | spiration—a word at a time—or a part of a 
all fear was taken away under a sense of the| sentence, &c., and hearers have been known 
boundlessness of the Saviour’s love. | to undervalue a communication because of 
She addressed all by whom she was sur-/a slip of the tongue in the speaker. Again, 
rounded, and earnestiy pleaded with them to | the idea is very prevalent amongst our mem- 
live for Christ; saying, “It has been my | bers, that if a minister is speaking under 
endeavor to serve Him in days of health and | Divine authority, the Spirit will, at the same 
strength, and now, in my extremity, He doth | instant, impress very forcibly upon each one 
not desert or leave me. The everlasting arms |of the audience the part of the message de- 
are underneath.” She said to the doctors.|signed for him. Of course, this may be the 
“T want you to be Christian doctors. Oh! case, but often it is not. The most spiritual 
do live for Christ. In so doing you may do| discourse often falls powerless upon careless 
much for the good of the bodies of your pa-| souls, yet in some cases it proves like bread 
tients; and y.ur power of doing good in a/| cast upon the waters. 
spiritual sense will be unbounded.” Atd when we do not go so far as the ex- 
To a friend who paid her a visit and | amples just noted, there are very many of us 
prayed by her bedside, she said: “I have|who would consider it quite unquakerly to 
nothing to rest upon but the mercy of God | believe that a minister ever knows what the 
in Christ Jesus, and I know that that is a|substance of his message is to be, until the 
sufficient foundation for human hope; but I| time has come for him to speak. The idea of 
could not rest upon that mercy as trustfully |“ identical time ” has possession of our minds. 
and peacefully as I now do, but for some ex-/| In truth, however, the “immediate guidance” 
perimental knowledge of it. In early child-|of the Spirit means a direct guidance—a 
hood I was led to flee for refuge, to lay hold| guidance without intervention. It has no 
of the hope set before us in the Gospel; and/|special reference to time at all. And this 
since then, notwithstanding manifold trans | agrees with the experience of our ministers 
gressions and shortcomings, that mercy has/as a rule. In a religious meeting, for in- 
been manifested in the renewed cleansing of | stance, ministerial exercise may be felt for a 
the conscience by the sprinkliog of the blood | few minutes only, or for half an hour or 
of Jesus, and by a renewal of desire to serve | more, before the right time to speak has come. 
Him. And this is what I long that Friends|If such an interval may rightly occur, then a 
should come to know for themselves individu- | longer one may also. [nstantaneousness is not 
ally,—that none of them should be resting | at all requisite, and so we find that ministers 
in a knowledge of the scriptural declaration | are often moved to write to individuals or to 
of the mercy of God in Christ Jesus; but that | meetings, and yet a considerable interval must 
they should seek to know that mercy as mani-| occur before the reception of the measage; and 
tested in the renewings of the Holy Ghost|our Yearly Meetings, under a measure of di- 
which is shed forth abundantly through | rect guidance, are often moved to address their 
Christ the Saviour.” She added: “ My weak-| members, though months, perhaps, intervene 
ness is so great that I cannot remember many | before the message isdelivered. I once attended 
texts, but [ feel the Author of all texts to be | a religious meeting on theoccasion of a funeral, 
very near to me.” A few days before her de-|in which a minister arose and said that as he 
cease, she exclaimed: “ Nothing but peace—| was following his plough the day before, he 
perfect peace! Ah! there’s a brightness—/}had received a request to come and attend 
there’s a glory; it is nota dark valley, I can|that meeting, and that very soon his mind 
see the light beyond! O death where is thy|was powerfully impressed with the text, 
sting? O grave where is thy victory ?” “ Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
M. |thy youth,” &c., and that it had very much 
dwelt with him up to that time, together with 
the impression that it furnished the subject 
of his message for that occasion. The re- 
[HE MINISTRY—IMMEDIATE GUIDANCE oF|Mainder of his communication was deeply 
and solemnly impressive. He was a very 
spiritually minded man and often greatly 
This is a standard doctrine in the Christian | favored in ministry and especially in prayer, 
system of Quakerism, and is sustained by | and the fruits of his Gospel labors were such 
the testimony of Scripture and by that of|as none would attempt to gainsay. Now, in 
experience. But when a Friend is called | the above instance, there was unquestionably 
upon to explain the doctrine, he is very apt|an immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit— 
to affix the idea of instantaneousness to the| that is, a direct guidance—an impression di- 
term “immediate.” Indeed, so prominently ' rectly from the Holy Ghost which prepared 
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the instrument for his Master’s work. But 
it was so far from being instantaneous, 
that it was the day before. Doubtless many 
similar instances might be collected, and they 
ought to teach us the lesson of letting the 
Spirit have free course. Because we would 
not distrust the power of the Spirit to help 
us in the very moment of our need, we should 
not fall into the error of supposing that He 
cannot provide beforehand for our necessities, 
or for His own work. In our great fear of 
pre-arrangement, we should not forget that 
the future is far clearer to the Divine Omnis- 
cience than even the present can be to us 
and that the power of the great Revealer is 
not limited to any special conjunction of 
time and circumstances, but will be exercised 
toward His watching, waiting servants just 
as He sees will best promote His own work. 
It is their duty to be ready, whenever He 
knocketh, to open to Him. Yea, to wait for 
Him and long for His coming that He may 
fit them for His service, and as they do this 
they learn to cast their care upon Him and ac- 
cept what He is pleased to give. If the bur- 
den of the word, or more properly, the Gos- 
pel message, rests upon the mind for hours or 
days before the time for its delivery, they do 
not attempt to throw it off, but seek for addi- 
tional life and instruction that it may be 
so well matured as to be delivered with the 
Divine approval ; and if, on the other hand, 
“they walk in darkness and have no light” 
as to their special work until the time comes, 
they still walk in faith, having all their “ ex- 
pectation from Him,” knowing that He “ is 
quick and powerful,” and sometimes wonder 
fully fills the mind with thoughts and feelings 
for utterance just on the occasion which needs 
them. 

Whilst then we hold fast to the precious 
doctrine of the immediate (that is, direct) 
guidance of the Spirit, we should open the 
way in our own hearts for a full reception of 
the benefits resulting from its enlightened 
acceptance by divesting ourselves of all such 
notions as hinder and limit the Divine opera- 
tions within us. ‘ 
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WHERE ARE THE TEN TRIBES? 
BY PROFESSOR RAWLINSON, M. A. ) 


It is curious to ohserve how subjects, sup- 
posed to have been thoroughly discussed, 
and utterly exhausted, crop up again after 
awhile, and exhibit just as much power of 
exciting and interesting men as if they had 
never engaged attention before—never been 
examined, sifted, argued out, and put away 
as “done with.” An instance of the kind is 
the authorship of the “ Letters of Junius,” 
which is probably destined to continue to the 
end of time a matter upon which ingenious men 
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will periodically waste their powers of ratioci- 
nation. Another similar subject is that which 
heads this article—Where are the Ten Lost 
Tribes of Israel ?—what has become of them ? 
Are they to be regarded as existing still on 
some unknown portion of the earth’s surface ? 
— Or are any of the known nations of the earth 
their descendants? The literature of this sub- 
ject isso large that even a condensed account 
of it would occupy more space than can be well 
afforded to it within the limits of such an 
article as the present one. The “ Lost Tribes” 
have been found a hundred times by a hun- 


.| dred different travellers, and in a hundred 


different localities. Elaborate articles have 
been published to show that they are identi- 
cal with the people of Malabar, with the 
Kashmeerees, with the Affyhans, with the 
Kurds, with the Anglo-Saxons, and with the 
red Indians. A writer well versed in the 
literature, thus sums up its results: “ There 
is scarcely any human race so abject, forlorn, 
and dwindling, levated anywhere between the 
Chinese and American Indians, who have 
not been stated to be the Ten Tribes, which 
disappeared from history during and after 
the Babylonian captivity. If the books writ- 
ten on the Ten Tribes contained much truth, 
it would be difficult to say where they are not. 
And although these books, according to our 
opinion, generally bear stronger evidence of 
their writers’ activity of imagination than the 
strength of their judgment, they lead, not in- 
dividually, but collectively, to some truth, if 
they only impress us with the fact that it is 
difficult to say where the Ten Tribes are not.”* 

Some thirty years ago a special interest 
was excited in England by the work of a 
Mr. J. Wilson (who called himself “ A Wit- 
ness of the word of Prophecy,”) entitled 
“Our Israelitish Origin; or, British Chris- 
tians a Remnant of the true Israelites;” the 
object of which was to identify the Lost 
Tribes with the Anglo-Saxons, and so with 
the people of the British Islands. Though 
the arguments adduced were of the most 
flimsy and unsubstantial kind, still this work 
produced so much effect among the more re- 
ligious classes, that it was thought worthy of 
a refutation, which was published by the 
Rev. E. Bickersteth, in the year 1845. Mr. 
Wilson defended himself in a “ Reply to the 
Objections of the Rev. E. Bickersteth,” pub- 
lished in 1844; and here the controversy 
languished and expired, the victory, in the 
opinion of all men of intelligence, remaining 
completely with Mr. Bickersteth, who entirely 
disposed of ajl the arguments of his antag- 
onist. In ashort time Mr. Wilson and his 
book were forgotten, and our theological lit- 


*Kitto’s ‘Cycloy edia of Bibical Literature,” vol. 


ii, p. 893. 
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erature from 1845 to 1870 ehiows, we believe, 
no trace of his opinion having been adopted 
by any writer of any (or even of no) reputa- 
tion. 

Recently, however, after a lapse of more 
than five and-twenty years, the views of Mr. 
Wilson have been re-asserted in a pamphlet, 
which, we hear, is having a wondertul circu- 
lation. This brochure is entitled “ Twenty- 
seven Identifications of the English Nation 
with the Lost House of Israel,” and is (we 
believe) little more than a reproduction in a 
modern form of Mr. Wilson’s treatise. It is 
not calculated to produce the slightest effect 
on the opinion of those competent to form 
one. Such effect as it may have, can be only 
on the ignorant and unlearned—on those who 
are unaware of the absolute and entire di- 
versity in language, physical type, religious 
opinions, and manners and customs between 
the Israelites and the various races from 
whom the English nation can be shown his- 
torically to be descended. 

To refute the “ Identifications” would be 
a waste of labor, for which we have no in- 
clination. What we propose in the present 


DS 


article is to point out, so far as we can, what 
has actually become of the Ten Tribes, and, 
where this is not possible, what has probably 


become of them. We cannot expect who!ly 
to prevent in the future the recurrence of 
such idle and unprofitable exercitations as 
the “ Identifications” and “Our Israelitish 
Origin ;” but we entertain a hope that a 
knowledge of the teachings of history upon 
the point may tend to check such specula- 
tions, and curtail the waste of time and 
thought which at present takes place in the 
reading of them. 

In the first place, then, it is to be noted that 
the Ten Tribes were not carried away wholly 
into captivity either by Tiglath-Pileser, or 
by the Assyrian king who took Samaria, 
whether he was Shalmaneser or Sargon. This 
appears from many passages of Scripture, 
and especially from the account given in 2 
Chron. xxxiv, and xxxv, of the proceedings 
of Josiah. Jysiah ascended the throne of 
Judah in the year Bb. c. 641, eighty years after 
Samaria had been destroyed, and Israel car 
ried away captive. Yet we find him making 
a progress through “ the cities of Manaaseh, 
and Ephraim, and Simeon, even unto Naphta- 
i” (2 Chron. xxxiv, 6), and 
all the idols through all the land of Israel” 
(ib. v, 7). And that these were not mere 
names remaining after the people were gone 
appears, first, from the statement that the 
Levites gathered money for the repairs of 


the Temple “of the hand of Manasseh and | 


Ephraim and of all the remnant of Israel” 
(ib. v, 9); and, secondly, from the fact that 
the great passover which Josiah celebrated 


“entting down |} 
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was attended, not only by “all Judab,” but 
by “the children of Israel that were found” 
(ch. xxv, 17,18). It is clear that Josiah ex- 
ercised a sovereignty over the entire “ land 
of Israel,” and found Israelites—‘a rem- 
nant”—in all parts of it. These Israelites, who 
never quitted their land, became gradually, in 
course of time, mixed up with the foreign colo- 
nists from Babylonia, Susiana, and other 
places, whom the kings of Assyria transplanted 
to Palestine (2 K. xvii, 24; Ezra iv, 2, 9), 
forming thus the hybrid race which became 
known in history as “Samaritans.” Though 
the Jews were in the habit of representing this 
people as “ Cuthezan ”—i. e. Babylonian— 
and of looking upon it as not only hostile, but 
alien, its own traditions were different, and 
always connected it with Ephraim and Man- 
asseh. The “ woman of Samaria” who con- 
versed with our blessed Lord asked Him, 
“ Art thou greater than our father Jacob, who 
gave us this well?” (John iv, 12) And the 
Samaritans of Nablus continue to the present 
day to claim the same parentage. Modern 
scholars are generally agreed that the claim 
is well founded. “The later events ia the 
history of the kings of Jerusalem,” writes the 
late Dean Milman,* “show that the expatri- 
ation of the Ten Tribes was by no means 
complete and permanent. Is it, then, ao un- 
reasonable supposition that the foreign col- 
onists were lost in the remnant of the Isra- 
elitish people, and, though perbaps slowly and 
imperfectly weaned from their native super- 
stitions, fell by degrees into the habits and 
belief of their adopted country?’ “ Thus it 
appears,” says Dr. Davidson,} “ that the peo- 
ple (i. e. the Samaritans) were a mixed race. 
The greater part of the Israelites had been 
carried away captive by the Assyrians, in- 
cluding the rich, the strong, and such as were 
able to bear arms. But the poor and the 
feeble had been left. The country had not 
beeu s9 entirely depopulated as to possess no 
Israelite whatever. The dregs of the popu- 
lace, particularly those who appeared incapa- 
ble of active service, were not taken away by 
the victors. With them, therefore, the heath- 
en colonists became incorporated.” 

In the second place, those who were carried 
away, instead of being massed together (as 
the Jews appear to have been about Baby- 
lon)—in which case there might have been a 
fair chance of their maintaining their ethnic 
unity—were at once scattered verv widely. 
They were placed in Haran, ¢. e. in Orshoéne, 
or Western Mesopotamia ; in Halah, or Chal- 
citis, the country about Ras-el-ain ; in Gozan, 
| or Mygdonia, on the River Khabour; and also 


* « History of the  inon™ 
tion. 


vol. ii, p. 11 (12 mo edi- 


+In Kitto’s « Cyclopedia,” vol. ii, p. 671. 
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in “the cities of the Medes.” (See 2 K. 
xvii, 6; xviii, 11; 1 Chr. v. 26). The tract 
over which they were spread extended twelve 
degrees (nearly 900 miles) from east to west, 
apd was nowhere less than two degrees (138 
miles) in breadth. In other words, it was at 
least fifteen times as large as the territory from 
which they had been taken. Distribu ed 
over this wide space, they can have formed 
at no time more than an insignificant element 
in the population. 
would, no doubt, have a tendency to keep 
them from amalgamating at once with the 
peoples among whom their lot was cast, and 
small Israelite communities may thus have 
continued for a while to exist in some of the 
more important towns—e. g. Nineveh and 
Rhages—as represented in the book of Tobit; 
but elsewhere it is probable that intermixture 
and absorption soon set in. There can be 
little doubt that, in the hundred and eighty 
years which intervened betweeu the captivity 
of Israe! and the edict of Cyrus, a large por- 
tion of the fugitives became inextricably in- 
termingled with the former population of 
Mesopotamia and Media. 

When, at the expiration of this period, 
Cyrus, about B. c. 538 or 537, having con- 
quered Babylon, and been brought into per- 
sonal contact with the Jews, and especially 
with Daniel, issued his famous edict (Ezra i, 
2-4), an opportunity was afforded to the Is- 
raelites, no less than tothe Jeus, of returning 
to their own country. The entire tract over 
which the Israelites had been scattered was 
under the dominion of Cyrus, and the terms 
of his proclamation were perfectly general, 
and clearly included them.* ‘“A// the people” 
of the “ Lord God of Heaven” were invited 
to go up to Jerusalem, and “ build the house 
of the Lord God of Israel” (Ezra i, 2 and 3.) 
And of this invitation it is clear that many 
Israelites took advavtage. The writer of 
Chronicles tells us expressly that among the 
“first inbabitants that dwelt in their posses- 
sions in their cities,” after the return from the 
captivity, “ were children of Ephraim and 
Manasseh,” as well as “children of Judah 
and Benjamin ” (1 Chron. ix, 2,3). He sums 
up those that returned under the four heads 
ot “ Israelites, Priests, Levites, and Nethininy’ 
(ibid. verse 2.) His elaborate genealogies of 
the “sons of Reuben, Gad, Manasseh, Issachar, 
Naphtali, Ephraim, and Asher” (chs. v and 
vii) can only be accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that persons of those tribes were included 
among the “ Israel” of his day. Ayain, we 


* The fact that the copy of the decree of Cyrus, 
found in the reign of Darius (Ezra vi, 1, 2), was dis- 
covered at Achmetha (Agbatana or Ecbatana), the 
capital of Media, shows that the original publication 
extended to those parts of the empire in which the 
Tea Tribes bad been located. 


Their national traditions | 
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| find in Ezra (ch. ii) and Nehemiah (ch. vii) 
several cities mentioned as those whereto the 
returued captives belonged, which are Isra- 
elite, and not Jewish. Jericho, for instance, 

| was an Israelite town (1 K. xvi, 34). So was 

| Bethel (I K. xii, 29.) So again was Nebo 
|(Num. xxxii, 38.) Ezra ana Nehemiah dis- 
tinctly call .those who returned “ all Israel” 

(Ezra ii, 70; Neh. vii, 73), or “ the people of 
Israel” (Ezra ii, 2; Neb. vii, 7). It is indica- 
tive of their feeling that the returned be- 
longed to all the tribes, that they place at 
their heads twelve chiefs. Iv acknowledg- 
ment of the same fact, Zerubbabel and Jeshua, 
when they dedicated the Temple, offered to 
God “a sin-offering for all Israel, twelve he- 
goats, accordiug to the number of the tribes 
of Israel” (Ezra vi, 17.) Similarly we are 
told of the first passover after the dedication, 
that “the children of Israel, which had come 
again out of the captivity, did eat and kept 
the feast of unleavened bread seven days with 

joy” (Ezra vi, 21, 22). 

Thus it is evident that, although the bulk 
of those who returned with Zerubbabel were 
the descendants of such as had been carried 
off by Nebuchadnezzar, and consisted of per- 
sons belonging to three tribes only{—those of 
Judah, Benjamin, and Levi—yet there re- 
turned with them “a remnant of Israel "—a 
remnant sufficiently large to make the re- 
turned people representative, not of the cur- 
tailed Jewish kingdom of Rehoboam, but of 
the original kingdom of Saul, David, and 
Solomon. Hence, although the returned 
people is commonly called “Judah,’§ or 
“Judah aod Benjamin,’ || phrases of larger 
extent are sometimes used, and we bear them 
addressed as ‘‘O House of Judah, and House 
of Israel!” (Zech viii, 13), or spoken of as 
* Judah and Ephraim ” (ib. ix, 13), or as “the 
House of Judah and the House of Joseph” (ib. 
x, 6). 

The return of the exiles, after their long 
absence, and their re-establishment in Jeru- 
salem and its neighborhood, under the favor 
and protection of the Great Cyrus, was a 
striking occurrence, and one that could not 
fail to draw to it the eyes and thoughts of 
the surrounding peoples. We are twid that 
the mixed population of Samaria requested 
permission to join the returned exiles, and to 
assist in the rebuilding of the Temple, but 

+ Neh. vii, 7. In the corresponding passage of 
Ezra (ii, 2) one name, that of Nahamani, has acci- 
deutally fallen out. 


{ Or perhaps we should say four tribes; for the 
Simeonites, who had their portion “ witbin the in- 
heritance of the children of Judah” (Josh. xix 1), 
seem to have been politically included ia ‘* Judah.” 

4Ezra iv, 4,6; v, 1; Hag. i, 1, (4; ii, 2, 21 ; Zech. 
ii, 12; viii, 15, 11, ete. 


|| Ezra iv 1; x9; Neb. xi 4. 
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that their requests were refused (Ezra iv, 
1-3). The refusal was bitterly resented, and 
doubtless lay at the root of that hostility 
which afterwards prevailed between the two 
nations, which made the Jews call every 
Samaritan a ‘‘ Cuthwan,”" and a Samaritan 
woman wonder that a Jew should ask her for 
a draught of water. But this was not the 
whole of the effect produced by the return. 
There were some among the Samaritan popu 
lation —persons in whose veins may have been 
pure (or nearly pure) Israelite blood—who 
were stirred by the strange event to reform 
their livea, to withdraw from idolatrous prac- 
tices, and to join the religious worship, and 
probably the political communion of their 
brethren. We are informed that the first 
passover after the dedication was kept, not 
only by the children of Israel which were 
come again out of captivity, but also by “ all 
such as had separated themselves unto them 
from the filthiness of the heathen of the land” 
(Ezra vi, 21). Here, then, was a second in- 
troduction of an Israelite element into the 
predc mivantly Jewish community established 
at Jerusalem by the decree of Cyrus. 

Eighty years after the return of the first 
exiles, and nearly sixty after their celebra- 
tion of their first passover, the colony at 
Je:usilem was largely reinforced by the ex- 
ertion; of Ezra and the permission of Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus. Here, again, as in the 
former case, the point of departure was Baby- 
lon (Ezra vii, 6), and the mass of those who 
returned belonged, no doubt, to the captivity 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and were descendants of 
Judah, Benjamin, or Levi. But Israelites of 
other tribes may have been, and probably 
were, intermingled with them. Artaxerxes’ 
decree ran thus: “ Artaxerxes, king of kings, 
and Ezra the priest, a scribe of the law of 
the God of Heaven, perfect peace, &c. I 
make a decree that ail they of the people of 
Isruel, and of bis priests and Levites, in my 
realm, which are minded of their own free 
will to go up to Jerusalem, go with thee” 
(ib. verses 12 and 13). And Ezra states that 
he “ gathered together out of Israel chief men 
io go up with him” (ib. verse 28). More- 
over, on his arrival at Jerusalem, the com- 
pany which had come with him “ offered 
burnt offerings unto the God of Israel, 
twelve bullocks for all Israel, and twelve he- 
goats for a sin-offering” (ib. viii, 35), a strong 
indication that there were among them per- 
sons from all the twelve tribes. After this, 
we find Ezra generally calling the entire 
community in and about Jerusalem by the 
name of “ Israel,” or “the people of Israel” 
(eh. ix, 1; ch. x, 1, 5, 10, 25), though some- 
times he calls it—on account of its predomi- 
nant elements—“Judah” (ch. x,7),or “Judah 
and Benjamin ” (ch. x, 9.) 











It appears, therefore, first, that a portion 
of the Ten Tribes remained in Palestine after 
the destruction of the Israelite kingdom, and 
either blended with the colonists from Baby- 
lon, Cutha, Susa, etc., or separated themselves 
from them on the rebuilding of the Temple, 
and joined the Jewish community; and it 
appears, secondly, that of those who were 
carried away captive, and dispersed over 
northern Mesopotamia and Media, a consid- 
erable number returned under Z:rubbabel 
and again under Ezra, re-uniting themselves 
with the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi, 
and forming with them one people. That the 
so-called Jews of our Lord’s time were really 
Israelites of various tribes is evident—l, 
From the constant application of the terms 
“ Israel” and “ Israelites” to them (Matt. ii, 
20, 21 ; viii, 10; Luke i, 16, 54, 68, 80; ii, 25, 
32; John i, 47, 49; Acts ii, 22; iv, 27; xiii, 
16, 17, 24; xxi, 28; Rom. ix, 4, 31; x, 1, 
ete.); 2, From such expressions as those in 
Acts xxvi, 7 and James i, 1, where the Jews 
are spoken of as the “twelve tribes”; aud 
3, From the mention of Anna as a proph- 
etess “of the tribe of Aser” (Luke ii, 36) 
The terms “ Jew,” “Judah,” “ Judza,” pre- 
vailed over the other tribal appellations, on 
account of the pre-eminence of the tribe of 
David, and of its capital city Jerusalem ; but 
it was none the less felt and acknowledged 
that the people generally known as “ Jews” 
contained among them descendants of all the 
twelve sons of Jacob. 

Still, it may be asked—What became of 
that portion of the Ten Tribes which, having 
been carried into captivity by the Assyrians, 
did not take advantage of the decrees of Cy- 
rus and Artaxerxes Longimanus, but re- 
mained in Mesopotamia and Media? The 
reply to this question can only be conjectural. 
As none of the Greek or Roman historians 
or geographers describe any people in these 
parts at a!l corresponding to the Israelites, it 
is probable that by the time of Alexander 
the Great they had become completely amal- 
gamated with the mass of the population 
among which they had been introduced, and 
were undistinguishable from other Medes and 
Mesopotamians. It has been shown that 
from the first they formed but an insignifi- 
cant element in the population of the region 
over which they were spread. Their dispro- 
portion to the rest of the population would 
increase, as their numbers sank by the attrac- 
tion of the more religious and enterprising of 
them to Jerusalem in the times of Zerubba- 
bel and Ezra. The weak remnant left, be- 
ing devoid of strong religious feeling, and 
having given up the thought of national res- 
toration, would have no motive for isolating 

itself, but, on the contrary, would be anxious 
to escape the disgrace of belonging to a eer- 
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vile clase, and would assimilate itself in 
manners, customs, language, and religion to 
the old inhabitants. Such assimilation would 
be especially easy in Mesopotamia, where the 
nations were of Semitic origin, closely akin 
to the Israelites, and like them in most re- 
spects. In Media it would be more difficult, 
since the Medes were Arians, and therefore 
ethnically very different from the Hebrews; 
but in four hundred years—the interval that 
separates Shalmaneser and Sargon from Al- 
exander—the difficulties may have been over- 
come, and the amalgamation, which com- 
menced about B. c. 720, may have been com- 
plete in B. c. 330. 

Finally, if any of the captives resisted the 
assimilating influences, and remained in Jan- 
guage, religion, and manners still Israelites 
at the time of the Greek conquests, the prob- 
ability is that they at that time, or soon 
after, coalesced with the “ Jews of the Dis- 


Grace, and how the sweet influences of the 
Holy Spirit will flow as from vessel to vessel ! 
The life of a meeting is not dependent upon 
its size. Remember the promise to the “ two 
or three.” Under whatever circumstances 
we are assembled, it is important that we 
should endeavor to realize the presence of 
our Holy Head. And they who strive daily 
to walk with Him, who are diligent in read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures, and continue instant 
ip prayer, will seldom fail to find their minds 
profitably exercised when they meet with a 
few of their brethren and sisters to worship 
their Heavenly Father and give thanks unto 
the name of the Lord. 

Nor let the vocal offering be withheld, 
when the Master prompts it. The revival of 





persion,” who were a far more powerful body. 
A considerable number of the Jews never 
returned from the captivity, but preferred to 
remain in Babylonia, where they have con- 
tinued ever since, and are still to be recog- 
nized in the Hebrew community of Baghdad. 
Others were removed {rom Palestine by the 


Seleucid kings, and planted in Antioch, Se- 


leucia, Edessa, and other cities of their do- 
minions. These Jewish colonies, which were 
highly favored by the Syro-Macedonian mon- 
archs, would exercise an irresistible attrac- 
tion on any scattered Israelites, if such there 
were, who had retained their national tradi- 
tions and customs through the commotions 
and changes of four centuries. In this way, 
then, the last remnants of the Ten Tribes 
would almost necessarily have been absorbed, 


uniting with their brethren, who, though 
generally called “ Jews,” must be regarded 


as more properly “ Israelites ”—descendants, 
i. é. not of one son only, but of all the twelve 


sons of Jacob.— Leisure Hour. 
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SmMaLy Meerincs.— Our hearts have often 
gone out in sympathy to our brethren who 
live scattered among the people, and whose 
assemblies for worship are necessarily small. 
But such have no cause for discouragement, 
if their souls are filled with the love of Christ. 
A small meeting of true worshippers has the 
beauty of a family gathering. Let each not 
only present his own wants before Him who 
has promised to supply all the need of His 
believing children, but also bear every fellow- 
worshipper on his heart before the Throne of 





















a few texts, the simple expression of a few 
earnest thoughts, the offering of fervent 
prayer and praise upon the bended knee, how 
beautiful they are in the little gathering, how 
helpful they may be to the church! He who 
setteth the solitary in families, dispenses His 
gifts among the few as well as among the 
many. May He be sought with a fervent 
heart in all the assemblies of His people! 


. 2 + _— 


Love anp Unitry.—Although very close- 
ly connected, the meaning of these two terms 
i not precisely the same. Unity cannot ex- 
ist without love; but love may be where 
unity does not prevail. We ought to love 
our enemies ; but we cannot have unity with 
those who despitefully use us and persecute 
u'. There is, then, no tautology in the Jan- 
guege of the query, “Are love and unity 
maintained amongst us?” Sometimes there 
is reason to fear, that the fulness of this in- 
quiry may not be weighed aright. In every 
such query a duty is implied. Ought we not, 
then, tocherish unity, as well as love, discerning 
and remembering that they are not the same? 
Among Friends, both of the same and of dif- 
ferent quarters, whether near or distant in 
their local associations, when diversities of 
opinion or sentiment appear, ought not en- 
deavors to be made under right authority, to 
end them? How much might be done, some- 
times, where brotherly love could be used, to 
distinguish the beginnings of disuniting ten- 
dencies ; before they grow so wide apart that 
misunderstandings make the gap almost im- 
passable. The scriptural figure of a temple, 
built, without the sound of a hammer, of 
many stones, is not only beautiful, but fitting, 
as descriptive of the church of Christ. When 
any stone, for which there is a right place in 
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the building, has in any manner become dis- 
placed, is it not the duty of all to endeavor 
to adjust it? Should we witness this in an 
actual outward building, we would see that 
some of the stones surrounding that which 
has to be replaced may have to be somewhat 
moved in order that a right adjustment may 
be made. Thus ought the duty of mutual 
condescension to be clearly brought before us. 
In truth, in love, and in unity, all should en- 
deavor to walk, and to help one another; 
“that they may be made perfect in one.” “If 
we walk in the light, as He is in the light, 
we have fellowship one with another, and the 
blood of Jesus Christ, His son, cleanseth us 
from all sin.” When our Lord had received 
from Peter, in answer to his tenderly repeat- 
ed questions, the answer, “ Thou knowest all 
things, thou knowest that I love thee,” He did 
not merely say, “It is enough,” but there fol- 
lowed the injunction of all embracing love 
aod solicitude,“ Feed my sheep.” 
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tend on behalf of this, the opening of the new 
Yearly Meeting of Kansas. Committees upon 
First day schools, upon Temperance and upon 
Peace, likewise gave account of their labors 
during the year, in which much earnestness 
of purpose has been manifested, it is hoped to 
= effect. It appears there have been 27 

irst day schools held within the year, an 
average of 6) months ; attended by 1,590 
children ; 197 teachers and officers ; 17 li- 
braries, containing 2 242 volumes. The stat- 
istical report of the number of members, 
families and parts of families, and of those 
who do and those who do not, read a portion 
of Scripture daily with their families collect- 
ed, was not quite complete, some of the 
Monthly Meetings having been deficient in 
reporting. But it was suficiently ascertained, 
to the great regret of concerned Friends, that 
too many families neglect the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures daily, with a suitable religi- 
cus pause, to the great loss, as we firmly be- 
lieve, not only of the heads of such families, 


CuristiAN TEacHING.—The communica-| but especially to the dear lambs of the flock. 
tion upon this subject in our present number,; How emphatic was the exhortation of our 
extracted from the Monthly Record), presents | blessed Saviour, “ Feed my lambs.” 


forcibly a question often considered : whether 
it is only advanced Christians who ought to 
take part in the work of First-day schouls. 
Should any be ready at once to adopt an 
entirely affirmative answer, perbaps reflection 
might suggest at least one difficulty, as to 
what degree of advancement (apart from a 
sense of duty) is needful for the beginning of 
Christian work? The seventy, indeed the 
twelve, when first sent out by our Lord to 
proclaim His kingdom, were not, as the 
sequel proved, perfect Christians. May it not 
be true of even the feeblest children of the 
kingdom, that “they that water shall be 
watered themselves?” The essay to which 
we refer may be read with interest by many 
who, with the close of the summer, are about 
to renew their labors of love, some with the 
children and others with older pupils. May 
all, knowing first their own reconciliation, 


through Christ, with their Heavenly Father, | 


seek guidance and blessing from Him without 
whose direction and help the most advanced 
will Jabor but in vain. 

Outro YEARLY Meetine.—This body ad- 
journed on Fourth-day, Ninth month 4th. A 
correspondent informs us that the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders this year was unusually 
large in its attendance ; the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings less so. It may be added to our ac- 
count of last week, that the reports presented 
by the Executive Committees on the affairs 
of the freedmen and Indians were satisfac- 
tory, that upon the Indians being especially 
encouraging. A Committee was appointed to 
bring in the names of suitablé Friends to at- 


The report of the Committee in charge of 
General Meetings, showed that eight such 
meetings were held within the limits of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting during the past year ; most- 
ly to good satisfaction, although, as expressed 
by our correspondent, with “some excep- 
tions reported to the manner in which they 
were conducted.” The Committee was con- 
tinued in care of the same concern for next 
year. The subject of uniting in the general 
conference of Yearly Meetings, as proposed 
by Western Yearly Meeting, came up again 
for consideration. Aod as it appeared that 
some of the Yearly Meetings on this conti- 
nent had not united with it, the Committee 
appointed last year, conditionally, was re- 
leased. Essays of Epistles to all the Yearly 
Meetings, except Philadelphia, including 
Kansas, were read, approved, and directed to 
be signed and forwarded. 

The meeting closed under a sense of 
gratitude for the Master’s presence, under 
which its proceedings had been transacted 
with a good degree of barmory and mutual 
condescension ; so that, notwithstanding some 
occasions for deep exercise among the bur- 
den-bearers, the awakening of life manifested 
may give cheer and comfort to all the living 
members of the church. 


a SSS 


DIED. 


COATE.—On the 25th of Eighth month, 1872, 
in the 2d year of bis age, David M., son of Ezra and 
Melissa Coate; members of Spriog River Monthly 
Meeting, Kansas. 

POWER.— At ber residence, Farmington, Mich., 
on the 2d inst., Patience C., wife of Nathan Power, 
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in the 75th year of ber age; a member of Ypsilanti 
Monthly Meeting. During several wecks of great 
suffering from the breaking of the hip bone bya 


fall, she evinced Christian resignation, believing 
that all would be well with her. 

OSBORN —On the 6h of Seventh month, 1872, 
William Osborn, in the 57ub year of his age; an 
esteemed member of Oblong Monthly Meeting, New 
York Although suddenly called from the active 
scenes of life, be has left the comforting assurance 
that through the power of Divine grace he had experi- 


enced that change of heart which can alone prepare willing to let go of the world and al! its hin- 
for the kingdom of Heaven. Shortly before his death, 


aetAdd an teil - eo dering cares of self and sin, and drop in liv- 
signdanten ts’ aed cabana Lord’s te-| ing faith and child-like confidence in the 
mivg mercy, ard tenderly exhorted his family ; . , 
earnesily to seek Him before all earthly treasures, | #°™8 of Jesus, standing upon the top of the 
—— ee | eternal rock instead of clinging fearfully to 

Tut Commitiee of New York Yearly Meeting on| the edges thereof; lifted above the reach of 
aot en have appointed a Meeting to be | the overflowings of sin we may all rejoice in 
hel at Corneal, Grange County: New York com: lhe hope of the glory of God,” which will be 
month, Cornwall Quarterly Mecting assisting there | MOTE and more revealed in us as we advance 
in. All mioisters and others interested in the work | from stage to stage, “ growing in grace and 
are cordially invived to attend. Three trains on the | in the knowledge of the ever blessed truth as 
regen . te aa oe at Corowall rend; oe it is in Jesus.” But how far the Church falls 
the st« n a afte ’ > ° ° 
be gramer Mary Pomel! eves aerooon, from New |hort of holding up and carrying forward 

Any one desiring information may address Kiog that standard of Christian perfection and 
tyder, Corowall, Urange County, New York. God-like purity and holiness that her great 

Oa bebalf of Committees, Head designed she should bear before the 

world! I rejoice to see the day wherein many 
of the servants of the Lord Jesus are willing 
to let go of everything else and preach a 
complete redemption and justification through 
His blood, an entire sanctification by grace 
through faith in Him, and watching unto 
prayer. May the Lord hasten the day when 
al] members of the Church will be willing 
to dedicate themselves and all their posses- 
sions an offering on the altar, holy and ac- 
ceptable to the Lord, which is their rea- 
sonable service, thus bringing all the tithes 
into the storehouse, that there might be 
meat in His house, and means enough to 
carry on His glorious work according to His 
bleseed will. Then the kingdoms of this 
world will become the kingdom of our Lord 
and His Christ, and the Church will come 
‘out of the wilderness, leaning on the arm 
of ber beloved,” “ clear as the sun, fair as the 
moon, and terrible as an army with ben- 
ners!” Let us pray for the accomplishment 
of this thing. 

Thy brother in the bonds of the everlast- 
ing Gospel of Christ, 


by faith we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. By whom we also 
have access by faith into this grace wherein 
we stand and rejoice in the hope of the glory 
God.” Not in the hope of any merits of our 
own, or thinking we have attained to any- 
thing ourselves, or that Christ has honored 
us with light and life above the privilege of 
any and all the rest of His children, who are 
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R. B. How ann, 
T. UO. BirpsaLu. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





WestFie.p, N. C., 8th mo. 16th, 1872. 


Wm. J. Allinson —Dear Friend :—I long 
sought before I found a perfect rest in Christ. 
I grasped the text “If any man sin, we have 
an advocate with the Father.” Thinking to 
satisfy the longing of the soul in the promise 
of forgiveness for sins committed along the 
journey of life, and not rising any higher in 
hope than this, a life of sinning and repent- 
ing was the only way I was able to see for 
the followers of Christ. Alas, how far below 
the standard of true christianity we fall by 
not looking into the perfect law of liberty, 
grasping all the blessed promises left on 
record for us, and living contioually in that 
blessed hope and glorious assurance which is 
the privilege of all Christ's blood-washed 
children. He has told us by the mouth of 
his prophet “ That the way is so plain that a 
wayfaring man, though a fool, may walk 
therein avd not err.” If we could only 
grasp the idea that faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, and remember that all 
the promises of God are yea and amen, for- 
ever; taking every promise suitable to our 
present condition as the very thing we stand 
in need of, living upon the promises, looking 
for and fully expecting their fulfilment, the 
unfailing truthfulness of God being the sure 
evidence to us that things not yet seen will be 
revealed according to His good pleasure. We 
might always, under all circumstances, be 
able to exclaim, “ Therefore, being justified 


J. Y. Hoover. 


From the Monthly Record. 
~ CHRISTIAN TEACHING, 


A meeting of Teachers of our First-day 
schools at Bristol, was held on the 14th of 
last month, with a view to mutual interest 
and edification, since which time sume of the 
remarks there made have dwelt much on my 
mind, and made me feel even more strongly 
than before how greatly it behoves us, not 
only to cherish a true interest in one another’s 
spiritual welfare, but also to watch for oppor- 
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tunities of manifesting this interest, by word | ought to be, exercising an influence over the 
avd deed. younger. 

If we were simply faithful in this, 1 believe} Possibly the difference of view on this im- 
we should begin to know what it is, as a build-| portant subject may not really be so great as 
ing fitly framed together, to grow unto a holy | would appear in a meeting where each speaker 
temple in the Lord. would naturally set forth that phase of it 

The conversation tended to bring before us| which most strongly impressed his own mind. 
our work as teachers in various aspects, not I suppose none would wish to encourage the 
only the importance of endeavoring, by in-| idea that any one who is refusing to surrender 
vitation and example, to lead our scholars to| his own heart to God, can hope to be blessed 
seek Jesus first, and all good ia Him alone,|in the work of Sunday school teaching, or to 
but also to remind us that such occupation | be used in winning souls to Christ. But who 
should bear upon our own conduct in our|is to judge another's secret thoughts? And is 
various engagements through the week. | it not possible that the desire to enter on such 

Observations were made on the sense of|a work may be the turning point,—that this 
need and helplessness often arising out of the| may be a moment in which a word of judi- 
pew cares and respons bilities which the young | cious counsel, a loving reminder how great is 
teacher feels io first undertaking a class, and | the privilege, and how solemn the duty, may 
on the tendency of this to induce him more} prove as the cup of cold water which shall 
earnestly to seek for that grace without which | animate him to begin his heavenly journey ? 
he is conscious (perhaps only begins to becon-} It is rightly urged that we ought not so 
scious) it is vain for him to attempt to instruct | to ignore the spiritual welfare of a class, as 
others. Out of this arose a question, whether |to leave it contentedly under the care of a 
the effect on the mind of the teacher is always | teacher whom we believe to be unfit for it, 
good. Some present acknowledged thank-|simply because we hope the exercise will be 
fully that the engagement had been greatly | blessed to his own conversion. Oa the other 
blessed to themselves. Others regretted bav-| hand, shall those who know something of the 
ing for years filled the place of a teacher, | love of Christ seek to win the scholars and 
while their own hearts were yet unchanged,|repel the teacher? Rather, are we not all 
and they could not therefore teach their|scholars together, learving under different 
scholars that we all need to be boro again. | parts of the same discipline, to wear the same 

An opinion was expressed, based partly on| blessed yoke? Surely in a little band of 
personal experience, that an attempt thus|Sunday school teachers, many of whom are 
partially to discharge a Christian duty by| earnest Christians, there ought to be an at- 
diligently imparting Bible knowledge, might | mosphere of prayerfulness, of love, of attract- 
possibly so lull the conscience of the un-|iveness, which would have a large influence 
awakened teacher as to prove to bim a hin-|in drawing into fellowship any who have not 
drance instead df a help. That he might| yet given clear evidence of their own faith. 
deceive himself into an idea that he was| Have we not all known young people (has 
walking in the right way, while as yet he did|it been our own case?) who, whilst not ven- 
not know the way, and was only as the blind turing to call themselves believers, do never- 
leading the blind. theless so greatly long to come into the fold 

On the other hand, the danger was set forth | of the “Good Shepherd,” that they seek to 
of attempting too clearly to define what con-| join such a company of workers in the hope 
stitutes a fitness for such teaching, lest some| that there they will find the Master? Are 
who are secretly hungering and thirsting after | they never painfully disappointed ? 
righteousness should be discouraged because| Shall we incur the danger of “ offending,” 
they dare not call themselves disciples, and | or causing to stumble, such as these? And 
thus be hindered from entering on a duty|ifa class in the hands of any teacher seems 
which may be the very thing needed to|to be less fully taught than others, cannot 
strengthen and develop their faith, and to| something be done io a tender, loving, watch- 
enable them to confess it. ful spirit, to supply what appears wanting? 

The time of the meeting did not allow of} Does not much depend on a wise encourage- 
the suggestion of ways by which the dangers| ment used towards such? At the same time 
thus pointed out might be in some measure|taking care not to lower the standard of 
lessened. Christian teaching, or to lose sight of the all- 

Believing that the expression of feeling in| important truth, that our constant aim should 
this meeting may very largely represent the| be to show our scholars that the one thing 
feelings of the teachers in our schools gener- | needful for us and for them is to look unto 
ally, 1 wish, in as few words as may be, to| Jesus, for pardon, for new hearts, for grace, 
bring the matter before my fellow-teachers,|and strength, and guidance in everything. 
and especially before those who, from years, |This we cannot do unless we feel it ourselver. 

position or experience, feel that they are, or' In reading the memoir of that remarkable 
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man, Duncan Mattheson, I have been espe- 
cially struck by three words, “Few Chris- 
tians shine.” Dear friends, is it really so? 
And is our lack of shining the reason why 
some of us have so little power to influence 
for good the beloved younger brothers and 
sisters who have a right to look to us? This 
is the one duty which can never be relaxed 
without great danger—without great loss to 
ourselves and others. Circumstances may 
excuse us from working,—nothing can ever 
excuse us from shining. Are we earnestly 
seeking grace to fulfil this duty ? 

Let us not hesitate to unfurl our standard 
from a consciousness how far we ourselves 
come short of it. It is well that we should 
boldly ac knowledge our duty, even while 
humbly owning that we are very far from 
having done it. 

My own heart was very deeply impressed 
by what was said at the meeting in question, 
about the duties of teachers, and I could but 
meditate more seriously on the duties of su- 
perintendents. I know they are not easy— 
not always very plain, or rather | believe 
they are only made plain and easy to the eye 
of simple faith and the hand of loving obedi- 
ence. Probably this may account for very 
many mistakes and difficulties. 

The call is loudly going forth, “Who is on 
the Lord’s side, who?” And many of the 
young amongst us are responding to the call. 
We are glad and thankfal to see this, but do 
we not feel that they are looking to aome of 
us who are older to encourage and strengthen 
them by our experience and our sympathy ? 
If we withhold from them this right, the fire 
of Christian love will not burn brightly among 
us,—we shall not experience that strength 
which flcws from sbaring one another’s joy 
in the Lord. 

If we would win the scholars in our schools, 
we must seek to win one another,—to win all 
of every class who are under our influeuce, all 
whose welfare depends upon us, or who min- 
ister to our comfort in any way. Let us seek 
to do this, not only by diligence, patience, 
and gentleness in our school duties, but in all 
the cetails of our home life, in all the occu- 
pations of the week; let us be watchful] that 
our conduct be such as is consistent with thé 
character of a prayerful, loving, self-renoune- 
ing teacher of the Bible. Is it too high an 
aim for any one of us, that among ad/ with 
whom we associate, of every class, our life 
and conversation may preach Christ Jesus 
the Lord, and ourselves their servants for 
Jesus’ sake ? 

Is there any one way more often affording 
opportunity for this than the intercourse of 


older teachers with their younger conipan- 
ions ? 


If we accept positions of influence, we can- 


| fully difficult one. 
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not ignore that influence, however unworthy 
we may feel ourselves to be, and it is a solemn 
thing to look upon classes, all listening to 
their respective teachers, often young teachers, 
dearly beloved aud longed for, and think 
how greatly we have failed to watch for their 
souls. 

The question whether any one should un- 
dertake a class without having given evidence 
of a change of heart bas been called a pain- 
It seems to me that the 
pain consists in the difficulty of the superin- 
tendent being simple and humble enough to 
set before the applicant lovingly and faith- 
fully the duties of the position he is taking, 
and the primary importance of his seeking 
grace for his own soul. It is not necessary 
that a teacher should be an advanced Chris- 
tian. If he be but a babe, and will teach 
just as he is enabled, he will learn as he goes 
on. Dear friends, whatever may have been 
our neglect of duty, let us seek grace and 
boldness to do it now. What are we doing? 
Are we resting satisfied with the performance 
of an appointed routine of service for others, 
or is the very little which we have attempted 
to do only sufficient to fix our awakened eyes 
upon that commandment which is exceeding 
broad, “ That ye love one another as I have 
loved you.” Do not let us turn away sorrow- 
ful from the greatness of this requiring, but 
rather wait and watch continually for the 
opening of fresh ways, of loving devices by 
which we may be enabled to stir one another 
up and provoke upto love and to good works. 
The gracious command is still, “ Ask and 
receive, thut your joy may be full.” Let us 
show our thankfulness for blessing already 
granted us by askiog for more, aod for abilt- 
ty to share it with those around us. “ Let 
him that beareth say, Come.” 

Evizapeta N. Capper. 

Bristol, 5th, 7th mo., 1872. 

For Friends’ Review. 


FORTY HOURS WESTWARD. 


Half a century ago, two days’ time from 
Philadelphia would have allowed a moderate 


journey into the rural parts of Pennsylvania. 


Now, it takes one by rail, half across the ccn- 
tinent ; through four States and half way 
through the fifth, Iowa. Starting nearly at 
midnight, we may breakfast at Altoona, dine 
at Pittsburgh, sleep a second night in the cars 
and take breakfast in Chicago. In such rapia 
motion, of course one cannot see a great deal ; 
but a word or two on our passage, as the bird 
flies, may interest some of those few readers 
who have not yielded to what seems to be an 
occult magnetism, drawing people against the 
direction of the movement of the earth. 

The “‘ smoky city,” with which we leave our 
State, abundantly deserve its name. We ask 
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ourselves, can cheerfulness abide there ; can|far out of sight, and flows on, ever widening 
poetry exist in such an atmosphere? It seems! and deepening, as the great artery of the mid 
the acme of the prose of existence. Rail-| valley of the continent. We think at once 
roads are not half so fatal to poetry. The|of its sources, its long winding course, and its 
iron horse is as graad as behemoth ; the| termination, when we look upon it anywhere ; 
curves of the graded track are often graceful |and this unity and extent, along with its 
as well as fearful ; the motion of the long train, | perpetuity in time, make it truly sublime. 

as secure, it seems, as that of a spider on his| The American Association for the Advance- 
thread, is wonderful. ment of Science has held its annual conven- 

Chicago will soon be substantially rebuilt. | tion this year at Dubuque. It never met so 
But a glance at those parts of the town right|far west before. The number of members 
in the traveller’s way shows how easily a con-| was less than usual ; and several leading ones 
flagration might rise and swell beyond all| were absent. Agassiz has not returned from 
control. All there (though it is not so in the| his South American expedition ; and beyond 
best parts of the city) is wood; frame|the Rocky Mountains are some other explor- 
houses by hundreds, and wooden side-walks. | ers, whose additions to science from year to 
And, in one small block of houses, I saw| year are highly valued. Still, the intellect 
through the open doors three blazing fires,)and acquirement aggregated together were 
apparently in open furnaces of bituminous | quite sufficient to make the occasion one of 
coal. high interest. 

On then to the prairie land. No more the| The most important contribution to this 
tall grass that we have read of, as high as a| meeting was the annual address of Professor 
man’s head, in these prairies. Broad fields,| Asa Gray, of Cambridge, the distinguished 
lately mown, harvests of wheat and oats, and| botanist. The facts conveyed in it concern- 
of scores of acres of standing corn, greet the|ing the differences between the trees and 
eye, with boundless spread of rolling knolls ;j plants of the Atlantic States and California, 
few trees and no rocks are seen. A kind of|and their resemblances to those of Japan and 
prospect is thus afforded, altogether new to one| China are important as well as curious ; and 
accustomed only to the rocky, stony, sandy, | hardly less so are the conclusions derived by 
thick-wooded eastern country. It has a beau-| Prof. Gray from them. Many readers of the 


tiful effect, when we associate richness and | Review may find pleasure in perusing the ad- 


productive natural wealth (attested by the | dress in full. 
blackness of the furrowed earth) with the| was as follows: 
prairie undulations. One naturally wonders PROF. GRAY'S ADDRESS. 
what caused all these terrestrial wavesthus te! ‘To gratify a natural interest, and to gain 
stand, like the swell of a vast ancient sea,|some title for addressing a body of practical 
as by a miracle brought to rounded rest? Not} naturalists and explorers, I have made a pil- 
voleanic or earthquake upheavals or subsi-| grimage across the continent; [ have sought 
dences, for there are no signs of such. Most of| and viewed in their native haunts many a 
the rocks here exposed by railway cute or| plant and flower which, for me, had long 
otherwise are nearly horizontal, as they were | bloomed unseen, or only in the hortus siccus. I 
first deposited from the ancient waters that} have been able to see for myself what species 
covered the continent. It must then oe ead what forms constitute the main features 
been water or ice action that somehow ero-}of the vegetation of each successive region, 
ded by its channels the whole surface, and|and record—as the vegetation unerringly 
left this broad-waved appearance. Far west,|does—the permanent characteristics of its cli- 
even in lowa, there are said to be flat prairies | mate. 
of wide extent. Near Dubuque we see rocks,| Passing on from the eastern district, marked 
in places a few hundred feet in height, quite| by its equably distributed rain-fall, and there- 
peculiar (to an eastern eye,) of the “ Galena| fore naturally forest-clad, I have seen the 
limestone ;” stratified very regularly, yellow-| trees diminish in numbers, give place to wide 
ish, rounded, turreted, and going to natural | prairies, restrict their growth to the borders 
decay. of streams, and then disappear from the 
At Dubuque, in the northeastern part of| boundless drier plains; have seen grassy 
Iowa, and on the west side of the Mississippi, | plains change into brown and sere desert— 
we pause for a time. This town is high up on| desert in the common sense, but hardly any- 
the great river; although it is navigable for | where botanically so—have seen a fair growth 
several hundred miles above. The first sight | of coniferous trees adorning the more favored 
of this river cannot but excite euetion. | hopan of a mountain range high enough to 
When one beholds a vast, lofty mountain, its} compel summer showers ; have traversed that 
sublimity is felt, bit it has limits, which, from| broad and bare elevated region shut off on 
a certain distance, can be taken in by the| both sides by mountains from the moisture 
eye. Not so with this stream, which begins! supplied by either ocean, and longitudinally 


With a very few omissions, it 
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intersected by sierras which seemingly re- 
main as naked as they were born; and have 
reached at length the westward slopes of the 


high mountain barrier, which, refreshed by+- 


the Pacific, bear the noble forests of the Sierra 
Nevada and Coast Range, and among them 
trees which are the wonder of the world. As 
I stood in their shade, in the groves of Mari- 
poza and Calaveras, and again, under the 
canopy of the commoner redwood, raised on 
columns of such majestic height and ample 
girth, it occurred to me that I could not do 
better than toshare with you, upon this occa- 
sion, some of the thoughts which possessed 
my mind. In their development they may 
perhaps lead us to questions of considerable 
scientific interest. 

I shall not detain you with any remarks 
(which would now be trite) upon the size or 
longevity of these far-famed Sequoia trees, or 
of the sugar-pines, incense cedar and firs, as- 
sociated with them, of which even the pro- 
digious bulk of the dominating Sequoia does 
not sensibly diminish the grandeur. 

Although no account and no photographic 
representation of either species of the far 
famed Sequoia trees gives any adequate im- 
pression of their singular majesty—still less 
of the beauty,—yet my interest in them did 
not culminate merely or mainly in considera- 
tion of their size and age. Other trees in 
other parts of the world may claim to be 
older. Certain Australian gum trees (euca- 
lypti) are said to be taller. Some, we are 
told, rise so high that they might even cast a 
flicker of shadow upon the summit of the 
pyramid of Cheops. Yet the oldest of them 
doubtless grew from seed which was shed long 
after the names of the pyramid-builders had 
been forgotten. So far as we can judge from 
the actual counting of the layers of several 
trees, no Sequoia now alive can much over- 
date the Christian era. 

* * * * » 

One notable thing about these Sequoia 
trees is their isolation. Most of the trees 
associated with them are of peculiar species, 
and some of them are nearly as local. Yet 
every pine, fir and cypress in California is in 
some sort familiar, because it has near rela- 
tions in other parts of the world. But the 
redwoods have none. The redwood—ioclud- 
ing in that name the two species of “ Big 
trees ’—belongs to the general cypress family, 
but is sui generis. Thus isolated systemati- 
cally, and extremely isolated geographically, 
and so wonderful in size and port, they, more 
than other trees, suggest questions. 

Were they created thus local and lonely, 
denizens of California only; one in limited 
numbers in a few choice spots on the Sierra 
Nevada, the other only along the Coast Range 
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Oregon? Are they veritable Melchisedecs, 
without pedigree or earthly relationship, and 
possibly fated to be without descent ? 

Or are they now coming upon the stage 
(or, rather, were they coming but for man’s 
interference, ) to play a part in the future ? 

Or, are they remnants, sole and scanty 
survivors of a race that has played a grander 
part in the past, but is now verging to ex- 
tinction? Have they had a career, and can 
that career be ascertained or surmised, so that 
we may at least guess whence they came, and 
how, and when ? 

Time was, and not long ago, when such 
questions as these were regarded as useless 
and vain,—when students of natural history, 
unmindful of what the name denotes, were 
content with a knowledge of things as they 
now are, but gave little heed as to how they 
came tobe so. Now, such questions are held 
to be legitimate, and perhaps not wholly un- 
answerable. It cannot now be said that these 
trees inhabit their present restricted areas 
simply because they are there ‘placed in the 
climate and soil of all the world most con- 
genial to them. These must indeed be con- 
genial or they would not survive. But when 
we see how Australian Eucalyptus trees thrive 
upon the California coast, and how these 
very redwoods flourish upon another conti- 
nent ; how the so-called wild oat (Avena ster- 
ilis, of the old world) bas taken full posses- 
sion of California ; how cattle and horses, in- 
troduced by the Spaniards, have spread as 
widely and made themselves as much at home 
on the plains of the La Plata as on those of 
Tartary, and that the Cardoon-thistle seeds, 
and others they brought with them, have 
multiplied there into numbers probably much 
exceeding those extant in their native lands ; 
indeed, when we contemplate our own race, 
aod our own particular stock, taking such 
recent but dominating possession of this New 
World ; when we consider how the indigenous 
flora of islands generally succumbs to the 
foreigners which come in the train of man; 
and that most weeds, (i. ¢. the prepotent 
plants in open soil,) of all temperate climates 
are not “to the manor born,” but are self- 
invited intruders; we must needs abandon 
the notion of any primordial and absolute 
adaptation of plants aud animals to their 
habitat which may stand in lieu of ex- 
planation, and so preclude our inquiring any 
further. The harmony of nature and its ad- 
miralle perfection need not to be regarded 
as inflexible and changeless. Nor need na- 
ture be likened to a statue, or a cast in rigid 
bronze, but rather to an organism, with play 
and adaptability of parts, and life and even 
soul informing the whole. Under the former 
view, nature would be “ The faultless mon- 


from the Bay of Monterey to the frontiers of! ster which the world ne’er saw,” but inscruta- 
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ble as the Sphinx, whom it were vain, or 
worse, to question of the whence and whither. 
Under the other, the perfection of nature, if 
relative, is multifarious and ever renewed ; 
and much that is enigmatical now may find 
explanation in some record of the past. 

That the two species of Redwood we are 
contemplating originated as they are, aad for 
the part they are now playing, is, to say the 
least, not a scientific supposition, nor in any 
sense a probable one. Nor is it more likely 
that they are destined to play a conspicuous 
part in the future, or that they would have 
done so even if the Indian’s fires and the 
white man’s axe had spared them. The Red- 
wood of the coast, Sequoia sempervirens, had 
the stronger hold upon existence, forming as 
it did, large forests throughout a narrow 
belt about 300 miles in length, and being so 
tenacious of life that every large stump 
sprouts into a copse. But it does not pass 
the Bay of Monterey, nor cross the line of 
Oregon, although so grandly developed not 
far below it. The more remarkable Sequoia 
gigantea of the Sierra exists in numbers so 
limited that the separate groves may be 
reckoned upon the fingers, and the trees of 
most of them have been counted, except near 
their southern limit, where they are said to 
be more copious. A species limited in in- 
dividuals holds its existence by a precarious 
tenure ; and this has a foothold only in a 
few sheltered spots, of a happy mean in tem- 
perature and locally favored with moisture in 
summer. Even there, for some reason or 
other, the pines with which they are associ- 
ated (Pinus Lambertina and P. Ponderosa) 
the firs (Abies Grandis and A. Amatilis), and 
even the incense cedar (Libocedrus) possess 
a great advantage, and, though they strive 
in vain to emulate their sire, wholly over- 
power the Sequoia in numbers. “To him 
that hath shall be given.” The force of 
numbers eventually wins. At least in the 
commonly visited groves, Sequoia Gigantea is 
invested in its last stronghold, can neither 
advance into more exposed positions above 
nor fall back into drier and barer ground be- 
low, nor hold its own in the long run where 
it is under present conditions ; and a little 
further drying of the climate, which must 
once have been much moister than now, 
would precipitate its doom. Whatever the 
individual longevity, certain if not speedy is 
the devline of a race in which a high death- 
rate afflicts the young. Seedlings of the big 
trees occur not rarely, indeed, but in small 
proportions to those of associated trees ; and 
small indeed is the chance that any of these 
will attain to “ the days of the years of their 
fathers.” “ Few and evil” are the days of 
all the forest likely to be, while man, both 
barbarian and civilized, torments them with 


fires, fatal at once to seedling, and at length 
to the aged also. The forests of California, 
proud as the State may be of them, are al- 
ready too scanty and insufficient for her 
uses. Two lines, such as may be drawn with 
one sweep of a small brush over the map, 
would cover them all. 

The Coast redwood—the most important 
tree in California,—although a million times 
more numerous than its relative of the Sierra, 
is too good to live long. Such is its value 
for lumber, and its accessibility, that, judg- 
ing the future by the past, it is not likely, in 
its primeval growth, to outlast its rarer fel- 
low-species. 

Happily, man preserves and disseminates 
as well as destroys. The species will prob- 
ably be indefinitely preserved to science, and 
for ornamental and other uses, in its own and 
other lands, and the more remarkable indi- 
vidusls are likely to be sedulously cared for, 
all the more so as they become scarce. 

Our third question remains to be answered : 
Have these famous Sequoias played in former 
times and upon a larger stage a more im- 
posing part, of which the present is but the 
epilogue? We cannot gaze high up the 
huge and venerable trunks, which one crosses 
the continent to behold, without wishing that 
these patriarchs of the grove were able, like 
the long lived antediluvians of Scripture, to 
hand down to us, through a few generations, 
the traditions of centuries, and so tell us 
somewhat of the history of their race. Fif- 
teen hundred annual layers have been count- 
ed or satisfactorily made out upon one or 
two fallen trunks. It is probable that close 
to the heart of some of the living trees may 
be found the circle that records the year of 
our Saviour’s nativity. A few generations of 
such trees might carry the history a long 
way back. But the ground they stand upon, 
and the marks of very recent geological 
change and vicissitude in the region around, 
testify that not very many such generations 
can have flourished just there, at least in an 
unbroken series. When their site was covered 
by glaciers these Sequoias must have occupied 
uther stations, if, as there is reason to be- 
lieve, they then existed in the land. 

(To be continued ) 
JOURNEYING. 
By the Author of “ The Old, Old Story.” 

‘“ We are journeying unto the place of which the 
Lord said, I will give it you.”—Num., c. 29. 

We are journeying to a country 
Of which God Himself hath said, 


‘*T will give it you ;” then let us 
Simply follow as we’re led. 


‘“ We are journeying ;” then let patience 
Be displayed, where ’er we roam ; 
Who expects upon a journey, 
All the comforts of a home ? 
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“ We are journeying ;” we are strangers, 
Passing through, not come to stay ; 
Let vot foreign toys engross us 
That we see upon our way. 
“ We are journeying ;” then should riches 
Be committed to our care, 
May a special guard attend us, 
Lest we fall into a snare. 
‘‘ We are journeying ;’ O then, onward ! 
Not as though we had attained, 
But in holiness advancing, 
: Till our blood bought home be gained. 
i; “We are journeying ;’ yes, and whither ? 
x To a land that’s very dear ! 




































































And that may be—very near. 








For although before us stretching 
Seem a long and dreary road, 

Ere we pass another milestone, 
We may be at Home with God ! 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien IntELLiGENcR.—Kuropean advices are to 
the 9th inst. 




















Great Bairain.—A further advance has taken 
place in the prices of English coal. Twenty thou- 
sand miners in the coal mines of the midland dis- 
Lr trict of England are suid to be preparing to strike 
i for an increase of wages. 









































The rinderpest has appeared among the cattle in 
: Yorkshire. Precautions have been taken to prevent 
fe the spreading of the disease. 





The new commercial treaty now in process of ne- 
gotiation between England and France bas been so 
modified as to be less objectionable to the English. 
The French Government asserts that the amend- 
ments are not io the interest of protection, and that 
there will be no further changes ia French duties on 
raw materials, [t is proposed in the treaty as 
now framed to affix a duty of 2 per cent. on cotton 
manufactures, 24 per cent. on silk, and 2) or 3 per 
cent. on woollen. 


Germany.—The Emperor of Russia and his eld- 
est son arrived at Berlin on the 5th, and the Empe- 
ror of Austria on the 6th. They were received by 
the Emperor of Germany with mach ceremony. 
Military reviews, banquets, and other festiviti:s oc- 
curred on subsequent days, A semi-official journal 
of Berlin declared in advance, that the object of 
this meeting is not merely the exchange of assur- 
ances of personal friendship, but to give the world 
a pledge of the continuance of the cordial under- 
standing of the three empires, an evidence that they 
have accepted the new order of things growing out 
of the Franco-Germin war. It asserted that the 
aim of the conference is peace, although the festivi- 
ties attending it may be largely of a military char- 
acter. 
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France.—The 4th instant was the anniversary of 
the proclamation of the French Republic, but Ao 
public demonstrations were made in Paris. The 
troops in the city were kept under arms in their bar- 
racks as a precautionary measure. The day was 
celebrated in several cities by banquets of a semi- 
private character. At Nsmes, some riotous pro- 
ceedings took place and the military were pelted 
with stones. A number of arrests were made. It 
was reported tbat the Department of Aude was 
threatened with a declaration of a state of siege on 
account of an attack made on the military by the 
inhabitants of Narbonne. 
















































































Hottano.—A Congress of the International So- 
ciety has been held at the Hague, commencing on 








To a land of peace anj plenty, 
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the 2d instant. Sixty-nine delegates, including three 
women, were present from various countries of Eu- 
rope, and from the United States. A resolation was 
unanimously adopted, expressing in the n.me ef the 
working classes of the world, admiration for the 
heroism of those comrades who have fallen in bat- 
tle for the people’s rights, and greeting with the 
hope of freedom all peoples still incbains. The re- 
port of the General Council of the organization de- 
clared that the government at Berlia projects an- 
other war, but that this meeting at the Hague has for 
its object the preservation of peace. The location 
of the General Council bas been transferred to New 
York. Many of the delegates are said to be dissat- 
isfied with this change and the formation of another 
association is thought probable. 


Spain.—The new Senate will consist of 144 Min- 
isterial and 180 Opposition members. 

An organized agitation against slavery will soon 
be commenced. Public meetings are to be held in 
Madrid and other chief cities, and petitions for the 
abolition of slavery in the Spanish colonirs are to be 
circulated, and on the meeting of the Cortes to be 
presented to that body, that prompt action may be 
taken. 

The budget to be submitted to the Cortes will 
show a deficit of 2,600,000,000 reals, ( $325,000,- 
000.) 

Tus Geneva Arsitration.—The Board at its ses- 
sion oa the 6th inst., is understood to have concluded 
all the business requiring deliberation, and it then 
adjourned to the 9th to allow time for the final 
draughting, revision and translation of the official 
copies of ‘he judgment rendered. It was announced 
that the final sitting, oo the 14th, would be public, 
when the official signatures would be affixed to the 
documents, and the respective governments apprised 
of the resuits of the arbitration. Various rumors 
were current as to the amount of the award, but all 
were merely conjectural. General gratification was 
expressed at the speedy and satisfactory rezult of 
the labors of the Board. A public dinner was 
given to the arbitrators by the city of Geneva, on 
the 7th, and anotber was to be given at Berne on 
the 12th, by the President and Federal Council of 
Switzerland. 


Norway.—The completion of one thousand years 
from tLe consolidation into one kingdom of the petty 
chieftsinsbips into which Norway wus previously 
divided, was celebrated on the 18th of Seventh 
month as a national holiday. A monument erected 
near the supposed place of burial of Harold, who 
is reckoned to be the first King of Norway, was 
formally dedicated by Prince Oscar, and other rep- 
resentatives of the different branches of the gov- 
ernment. ° 


Brazit.—It is hoped that the difficulty between 
Brazil and the Argentine Confederation will be 
peacefully settled by negotiations now in progress. 
The recent elections for members of Congress were 
attended with much disorder, so that troops were 
called ont, and several persons were injured. 

Domustic.—The President has issued a procla- 
mation announcing that Japanese vessels entering 
ports of tne United States, and merchandise im- 
ported in such vessels, will be exempt from discrim- 
inating duties, so long as United States vessels 
shall, as now, be exempt from such duties in Japan. 

Geueral Cowan, Assistant Secretary of War, and 
others, appointed a commission for the purpose, 
have visited and held a council with the hostile 
Sioux Indians, at Port Peck, and some of the tribe 
who bave been fierce and troublesome have been in- 
duced toaccompany the commisioners to Washington. 
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THE RUSSIAN HEATER. 
If you would have your houses comfortably and 


economically heated, so that you can regulate the 
fire without going to the cellar, go see 


DANIEL MERSHON’S SONS’ 
PATENT WROUGHT IRON AIR-TIGHT RUSSIAN 
RADIATOR HEATER, 

At their NEW STORE NO. 1338 CHESTNUT 8t., 
opposite the United States Mint. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
of Heaters, Ranges, Grates, Slate Mantels, Fire- 
place Heaters, Candy Furnaces, Gas Logs, &e. 

Importers of French and English Fire Screens, 
Fenders, Pokers, Tongs, Standards, Andirons, &c. 


PLUMBING, GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 

of all descriptions. 

W. cor. 12th and Filbert Sts., 
Philadelphia 


GEORGE B. MERSHOB. 


Works N 


ALBERT H. MERSHON. 


Send for book of information. 
33-ly 


NEW AND CHOICE PUBLICATIONS. 


EMILY ASHTON. By Miss M. E. Lee. Four en- 
gravings. 312 pp. 16mo. $1; post. léc. A plea- 
gant story of perseverance in seeking the best gifts, 
of acquiescence in self-denying providences, and of 
triumphs of grace. 

LEONORE’S TRIALS, or Learning to Follow 
Jesus. Three engravings. 280 pp. 16 mo. $1.25; 
post. |6c. One of the best books of its class—of 
quiet but well-sustained interest, and one that may 
help many to find Christ. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
1408 CHESTNUT STREET. 





~-§, P, BALDERSTON & SON, 


902 Spring Garden St , and 516 N. 9th St. 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
Wall Papers and Window Shades. 


Our Spring Fixture for Shades to roll without 
cords is an improvement generally liked. 
22 6m. 


DAY BY DAY. By Wm. H .Chase. 


Ilustrated, Morocco, gilt, 
“oe Cloth, ay 
‘“ ‘ec plain, 
Two pictures ‘‘ aa 
Not illustrated, . ‘ 4 ‘ 
Also The Two Warfares, a card containing por- 
traits of Stephen Grellet, Napoleon III and 
Emperor William, with appropriate mot- 
toes, ‘ 7 . : 7 50 
Por sale by A. LEWIS, 109 N. Tenth &t. 
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BOOKS. 

Joun Wootmay. By Dora Greenwell, Author of 
‘* The Patience of Hope,’’ 40 cts. 

Tuovents on Hasir anp Discipuine. 
ney; mailed, $1.25. 

Memortats or Resgcca Jowzs; mailed, $2.00. 

A Lrrrtz Boox ror Lrrrie Forks; 75 cts. ; mailed, 
80 cts. 

A Pizga vor tae Dums Creation ; 75 cts., mailed, 
80 cts. 

Poop ror Youne Appetites ; mailed, 60 cts. 

a” Urnam; plaic $1.50 ; gilt edged, mailed, 

CuEgRInG Worps ror THE Master’s Workers ; 1.25; 
gilt edged, mailed. $1.50 

Heart Lirzr. By Theodore L. Cuyler; mailed, 60 
cts. 

Ivy Leaves. By M. E. Atkinson; mailed, $1.00. 

On tHe Movntauy. By M. KE. Atkinson; paper 
cover, mailed 15 cts. 

Os roe Movuntais anp oTHER Pogms. By M. B 
Atkinson ; paper cover, mailed, 25 cts. 

Tae Wueart Suear, a suggestive Reader; with an 
introduction by Enoeh Lewis ; mailed, $2.00. 

Opsect anp Ovriive Teacuine, a Guide Book for 
Sunday-School Workers. By H. C. McCook. 
$1.75 ; mailed, $2.00. 

Jourvat or Jonn Wooimay, with Introduction by 

John G. Whittier; mailed, $1.50. 


By J. J. Gur- 


Cuitp Lire. Compiled by J. G@. Whittier; mailed, 
$3.00. 
Lirs Lyrics. By Edward Brown; $1.25 
oe BY Sea anp Layp. By Mary L. Evans; 
. 25. 
For sale by ALICE LEWIS, 


109 N.Tenth St., Phila. 


ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


TEA ¢£ COFFEE 


Offer at the following 
REDUCED PRICES. 


FRESH OOLONG Teas, 70c., 80c., 90c. and $1.00 

| per pound. JAPANS, 90c., $1.00, $1.20 and $1.30 

per lb. GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1.00,$1.20, $1.30, 

snd $1.50 per lb. ROASTED COFFEE, 25, 28, 30 

snd 35 o. per lb., always fresh and carefully selected. 

GROUND COFFEE, perfectly pure, warranted free 

| from dandelion, chickoree or any other drug or mix- 
tare whatever. 


FINE GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 


35 cts. per pound, roasted. Five pound kages 
of Tea or Coffee delivered in any part of the city 
free of charge. : 

f®@ City and Country Grocers and Dealers in 
Tea will find it to their interest to examine our large 
stock, and obtain a general list of prices. 12 ly 





IAYNE’S _ BUILDING, 244 Chestnut St. 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Clo 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors ant 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 12 6m. 
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ASSETS OVER $1,400,000. 


PROVIDENT 





LIFE AND TR 


the increasing popularity of the Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The business of this Company for 1871 was larger than for any previous year. 


REVIEW. 





UST COMPANY 


With 


among all classes, it is reasonable to expect 


a still larger addition to its business during 1872. The severe scrutiny to which the 
entire business of Life Insurance has recently been subjected, has resulted ir the Provident 
securing a higher place in public confidence and favor. 


Additional agents are wanted in the East and West. 


to the Home Office. 


Applications can be made direct 


Intelligent, energetic Friends will be well compensated for their efforts 


to promote the sterests of the Company. The services of those who can devote their whole 
time to the bu iness preferred, but arrangements would be made with those who have some 
other business to devote part of their time to securing applications. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 





BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Assembly Buildings, 


3. W. COR. TENTH AND CHESTNUT ST&. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Scholarships good in 46 Colleges in the United 
States and Canadas. For particulars call or send 
for Catalogue. 46-6m 


REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA., 


Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. (7 ly. 


WIRE RAILING, 


For enclosing Cemetery lots, Cottages, ¢« 
WIRE GUARDS, for Store Fronts. 


IRON BEDSTEADS, 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, &c 
M@euvuufactured by M WALEBER & SON 

Wo. 805 Market 6. 





PDtiaGa 





Office—No. 111 South Fourth Street 


OR SALE. —The two new and desirable pointed 
stone dwellings, situate on Wayne Street above 
Coulter Street, Germantown. Lots 45 by 161; 12 
rooms; hot and cold water, gas, low down grates, 
speaking tubes, and all modern conveniences. Loca- 
tion is elevatei and neighborhood improving. 
Friends seeking for a comfortable home in the coun- 
try, in a good neighborhood and near to meeting, 
will do well to examice the above properties before 
purchasing elsewhere. Price $8700 clear. Address 
or apply to CHAS. B. WILLIAMS, 247 Market St., 
or Green and Coulter Sts., Germantown. 42-tf 


OLIVER COGGSHALL. JOSEPH DICKINSON 


LOAN AGENCY. 


Money is in demand here, at 10 per cent. neff, our 
legal rate of interest, on first-class mortgage secn- 
rity. Richmond, Indiana. 

Correspondence invited. 

COGGSHALL & DICKINSON. 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1872. 


as times of holding the Yearly, Quarter- 
ly and Representative Meetings, or Meetings for 
Sufferings in the United States. Price 50 cents per 
dozen. For sale by Wm. Wood & Co., 27 Great 
Jones Street, New York and at 109 North Tenth 
Street, Philadelphia. 


ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON, 


BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 


420 Noble street, Philadeiphia. 


ee 
IFE OF ELIZABETH FRY, by Susanna Corder. 


4 American edition $3.00, mailed $3.30. For 
sale by A. LEWIS, 109 N. 10th St. 








